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From Fraser’s Magazine. 


The Training Schools of Price’s Patent Candie 
Company. 
(Concluded from page 2.) 


With a worldly wisdom to which it cannot 
be doubted Mr. Wilson.owes the greater part 
of his success, he endeavours to combine as 


much pleasure as possible with the schools, | 


for it is a great trial for boys to come to men- 
tal study after a hard day’s work. Asa re- 
ward to those who attended he at first got up 
tea-parties, to which only they were invited. | 

“ The first tea was an interesting one, from 
the fact that very many of the boys had not 


| with the country ; and the head of the recruit- 


ing establishment has publicly declared that 


grenadiers in all Manchester, It is “hot suffi- 
cient that we establish schools for mental | 
training—the body requires, also, healthy, | 
pleasurable exercise; and this we must pro- 


ther, Every philanthropist will therefore tho- 
roughly agree with Mr. Wilson when he says: 

“[ look upon the cricket as one of the very 
happiest parts of all that we have been doing, 
and have never had any misgivings about in- 
ducing our boys to take to it (which at first 
sometimes needs a little persuading), and to 
give up a good deal of their spare time and 
|attention to it. With boys of a higher class 
|than ours, there might be a question about 
this; but all ours must expect to be working 
all their lives much more with their bodies 
than with their minds; and of two boys in 
| other respects alike, of whom one should spend 
many of his summer evenings in cricket, and 


vide, unless we wish to see the blood and sin- | 
ews of hard-working England die out altoge-| 


been at anything of the sort before, and that | become a fair cricketer, and ‘the other in daw- 
many of them, not being then in the habit of| dling about as most London boys do, the first 
going to church, had never perhaps put them- would, when grown up, have strength and 
selves into decent clothes at all. Those who | activity of body, and quickness of hand and 
came untidily or dirtily dressed to our first} eye far beyond the other, and would so pos- 


tea, feeling themselves out of keeping with the | sess in his labour a much more valuable com- | 


whole thing, tried hard to avoid this at aieniy to take to market. We have, there- 
next party. I hope that to several our first| fore, always told the boys not to look at cricket 
tea was the occasion of their taking to neat|as merely an amusement, but as bringing 
dressing for life.” | with it that which will be of great value to 
This system of rewards soon drew the other | them hereafter.” 
boys towards the school—very many joined,| The establishment of this cricket-ground 
however, “ stipulating that they were not to| was the occasion of an exhibition of good feel- 
be asked to the next tea, lest that should be ing on the part of the men in the factory 
supposed to be their motive for joining ;” a| which deserves to be noticed. No sooner did 
delicacy of sentiment that one would not look they know that the ground was taken than 
for in poor candle boys. | they volunteered to fence it in, and afterwards 
A much greater attraction than tea-parties, | they built a large summer- house, in which 
however, was the cricket-ground. When the the boys take tea whilst cricket is going on. 
cholera swept like a destroying angel the low- | The cricket-ground, which is not far “from the 
lying district of Lambeth, it was ‘thought ad- | factory, is nearly surrounded with houses; 





visable to give the children as much fresh air | nevertheless, it is sufficiently large for five or, 


as possible ; so the schools were shut up, and, | six matches to be played at the same time. 
a field being lent to them, they commenced | Besides the physical advantages gained by 


learning cricket. When they were turned by | this healthy exercise, Mr. Wilson looks upon | 


the builders out of this field, Mr. Wilson took | it as one of the most powerful means in his 
for them a field of six and a-half acres, in| hands of attracting the boys to the perform. 
which they now play during the summer |ance of religious duties. ‘The work, the ex- 
months, As far as I know, ‘this is the first | cursions (which we shall speak of by-and- -by), 
attempt made by any master to improve the | the school, the cricket, and the attendance at 
physique of his workmen, and its importance | chapel are all looked upon as parts of one 
is so great, that I cannot help drawing atten- system ; and the ease with which they fall into 
tion to it. The physical degeneration of our|it is remarkable, With the reward of being 
working population is one “of the shadows | taken into the factory he commands the atten- 
which the manufacturing system has cast upon| tion of the very young children in the day- 
the future of England. The statistics of the| school, and by the out-ol-door enjoyments he 
registrar-general “show how fearful is the mor-| attracts to chapel. Among other arrange- 
tality of the manufacturing towns eompared| ments, we remember to have seen in the 


| school- room a book-case full of books of a 
‘standard character. These serve to stimulate 


|it would be impossible to raise a regiment of | the boys to both mental and physical exertion, 


as they are given as prizes—in the one case, 
| for certain attainments, tested by examinations 
rising one above another in point of difficulty 
|—in the other, for successful cricketing, each 
boy on the winning side of a match choosing 
his own book, and then having the score of 
| the match pasted on the first leaf, 

“He will not undervalue this. I have 
watched several instances of big boys, back- 
ward in learning, winning good cricket prizes, 
and so being obliged to choose books some- 
thing beyond their then state of advancement. 
In such a case a boy that has any good in 
him never rests satisfied until he has mastered 
his book, and in his efforts to do so gets more 
good in holiday time, and with no help but 
that of his friends at home, than he would by 
a good long time of regular schooling.” 

The influence of a prevailing spirit upon the 
manners and habits of new comers is very 
forcibly illustrated by the change in the beha- 
viour of the fresh hands when once they get 
fairly mixed up with the other boys: 

“The rough ones among them would, on 
|the first evening of the cricket, be rude and 
selfish in their behaviour ; and the first even- 
ing in the school they would take into their 
hands, with an air of mixed insolence and 
shame, the book for the hymn with which the 
school closes, and then kneel down for the 
prayer with the same manner—a look of ‘I 
won’t refuse to do this, but I feel I am quite 
jabove it.’ But a very few evenings in the 
| cricket and school bring them almost uncon- 
_sciously to the same habit of civility and reve- 

rence as the rest; and we may hope that the 
change, external as it no doubt must be at first, 
must by degrees work inwards, more or less,” 

The chapel of the establishment—for it is 
rented by Mr. Wilson for the use of the work- 
/men and boys of the factory—is situated in 
Kennington-lane. On Sundays it is very well 
attended, and the children take part in the 
service with admirable effect. It contains a 
very powerful organ—a present from a lady. 
The chaplain, a clergyman of the Church of 
| England, is, after Mr, Wilson, the moving 
spirit of the place; and his duties, if they were 
not performed with love, would be almost 
onerous. For instance, in the lower school- 
room— 

‘He has a short service every morning, at 
a quarter to six, for the men, some of whom 
come just before beginning their day’s work, 
and are there joined by others who have just 
finished their nighi’s work, ‘The time till six 
is taken up with singing a hymn with the or- 
gan, reading and explaining a few verses of 
the Bible, and short prayers, At five minutes 
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past six, there is a similar service in the same 
room for such of the boys as can attend. 

After that, the chaplain works in the Night- 
Light School, which is held from six o’clock 
till breakfast time, four days a weck ; or he is 
in the Candle Factory Morning School, which 
is held two days a week, for those who are at 
night-work ; or else he works with a class of 
the most forward of the boys, who act as 
teachers of the others in the evening school, 

and on this account are allowed to have one 
morning weekly from their work to keep up 
their own instruction. In one or other of these 
things the chaplain is occupied cach morning 
of the week till breakfast time. After break- 
fast, at half-past eight, we who are of the 
counting-house, together with the two foremen, 
+ «+. meet in the lower room for a short 
service, before the counting-house day begins. 
When we leave the room, at five minutes to 
nine, the day school-boys begin to come in, 
and the chaplain works with them. In the 
afternoon he has his sick-list and other visit- 
ing to attend to, and then in the evening four 
times a week he has our regular evening 
school, from half-past six to eight. His course 
of visiting includes the homes of the boys be- 
longing to the evening and day schools; such 
visiting of their homes being, I think, the most 
powerful of all means of getting influence over 
them; for when the head of the school has 
got to see and know a boy’s mother, and to 
consult with her about his welfare, he can 
quite read the effect of this in the boy’s chang- 
ed expression of face next time he meets him 
in the school-room.” 

The excursions in the country are another 
powerful means of gaining the love and aflec- 
tion of the children. The first of these Mr. 
Wilson undertook with his little troop in June, 
1850, when a hundred of them went by train 
to Guildford. A day of thorough enjoyment 
this appears to have been to all parties, 
Breakfast, dinner, and tea were provided for 
them on the grass; and after a cricket match 
between the boys and the apprentices— 

“The clergyman of the little church on the 


| tablished for the girls ‘and boys employed i in | love for whose character has awakened in him 
Child’s Night-light Factory. One of the rail- a longing to resemble him in single-minded 
way arches immediately contiguous to it is earnestness of purpose, and a hope to do so in 


fitted up for them, and a capital school-room | 
it makes, 


from which we have quoted so largely, was 
as follows :— 





Belmont Evening School, 211 
Belmont Day School, 103 
Night-Light Boys’ School, 97 
Night-Light Girls’ School, 101 

512 


This number is, however, a fluctuating one; 
and Mr, Wilson calculates upon at least 800 
scholars in the ensuing winter. 

The men of the factory, stimulated no doubt 
by the general example, have established a 


Mutual Improvement Society, the meetings of 


which are held in their “ Hall” in the railway 
arch, Here lectures are delivered to them 
gratuitously, of course, by clergymen of the 
neighbourhood, and by some of the proprie- 
tors, who, feeling a deep interest in the move- 
ment, have determined to throw in their aid. 
A programme of those lectures was hanging 
up at the “Hall” door, and I was curious 
enough to copy the titles of them. They were 
on—Astronomy ; Turkey and the Turks ; the 
Physical Properties of the Atmosphere; Per- 
sonal Recollections of Jerusalem. To these 
lectures each member is allowed to bring a 
female friend. This Improvement Society 
might be looked upon as the finishing school 
of the educational establishment, into which 
the young men who have reached eighteen 
years of age (the latest time at which they are 
received into the evening school) are admitted, 
and introduced to scientific questions and a 
higher kind of knowledge than they could 





have obtained in the lower forms. 

It must be evident that the educational ex- 
penses of so large a number of children must 
have been heavy ; but the reader will scarcely 
be prepared for the munificent outlay which 


| the manager has made out of his own pocket 


top of one of the hills, with a lovely view|—the entire charge being no less than 3289/, 


round it, who had been begged for the use of | 


the church, kindly came and did his part of | 


the service, the boys, their books having been | 
brought with them, chanting their part as they | 
do in their own chapel.” 


It is said that joint- -stock companies have 
neither mercy, conscience, nor compassion ; 
but to the honour of the Patent Candle Com- 
pany be it said, that at a full meeting of the 
| proprietors repayment of the sum incurred by 


Mr. Wilson adds, with a little touch of Mr. Wilson was voted with but one dissentient 


worldly tact which does as much credit to his | 
judgment as his whole conduct does his | 
heart—‘ | had not felt at all sure how far this | 
might chimein with the other proceedings of 
the day, but it did so most perfectly—partly, 
no doubt, through their having plenty of run- 
ning about first.’ The next year 250 boys| 
went with him to Herne Bay. Think of the 
sensation of watching two hundred and fifty 
boys, not twenty of “whom had ever before| 
seen the sea! ‘I'his year the excursion is to 
be to Farnham Castle, the Bishop of Winches- 
ter having sent the whole school an invitation 
to visit his beautiful seat, and to partake of his 
hospitality; so that they are indeed getting 
into high society. 

In addition to the day and evening schools 
in the Belmont Works, another has been c¢s- 


voice ; and it was also agreed to vote an an- 
nual sum of 900/, for the purposes of educa- 
ition, and 3002. a year for religious instruc. 
tion. But Mr. Wilson is not to be outdone in 
generosity, and he has intimated his intention 


of dedicating the sum repaid to him to a fund 


towards building a beautiful chapel near the 
factory, with rooms for the workmen’s Mutual 
|Improvement Society on one side, and the 
schools on the other, Henceforth the course 
‘of this singular educational movement will be 
smooth enough, and the writer of the Report 
only fears that now there might be some dan- 
ger of its being spoilt by being made “a show 
place.” Mr. Wilson, in the course of his cor- 
respondence with the directors, confesses that 





in what he has done he has been influenced 
by the spirit of Dr. Arnuld—an unqualified 





some faint degree.” This is only another in- 


The whole number of scholars at |stance of the extraordinary influence that 
the date of the Report (March 9th, 1852), ' 


great and good man exercises even in his 
grave, Were he now among us, he would 
have been the first to have hailed with delight 
the beginning of what, it is to be hoped, is a 
great movement in England towards reconcil- 
ing what have hitherto been considered the 
conflicting interests of capital and labour, and 
of closing up, by the interchange of kindly 
offices, what was so much feared by thought- 
ful men to be the widening breach between 
the employer and employed. God speed and 
prosper so good a work ! 


———— 


STRASBURG CATHEDRAL, 


Strasburg is one of the strongest military 
posts in France, It is the great fortress which 
protects the north-eastern frontier, and is al- 
ways well garrisoned and supplied with the 
instruments of war, Its immense yards are 
heaped up with cannon and ball, which make 
the blood chill to pass them, Soldiers, as in 
most other large cities of Europe, are parad- 
ing and manceuvring as if an attack from the 
enemy was daily expected. There is no for- 
tress, perhaps, in France which is so import- 
ant to its protection as this, It was around 
this point that the Bourbons hovered in 
the revolution of 1789, It was with the troops 
of this garrison that Louis Napoleon tampered, 
before he made his descent upon Boulogne in 
1840. Here are the monuments of Gen. 
Desaix and Kleber, the former of which fell 
at the battle of Marengo. 

Strasburg has considerable commerce from 
the surrounding region, in grain, wine, hemp, 
lace, tobacco and leather. It lies upon the 
great thoroughfare from south-west Germany 
to Paris. 

The cathedral is the principal object of 
attraction, being one of the oldest and finest 
specimens of Gothic architecture to be found 
in Europe. The original church was built in 
the sixth century, and was thrice destroyed 
by soldiery and fire. The present structure 
was completed in 1318, but immense sums 
have since been lavished upon it. It is built 
of red sandstone, with a tower as high as the 
highest pyramid of Egypt, the top of “which is 
reached by 1600 steps. 

No person, I will venture to say, unless it 
be some official or some guide lured by his 
franc, will presume to ascend but once, And 
yet no person, if at the place, will fail to as- 
cend once for any consideration. He is will- 
ing for once to sweat, pant, have his knees 
tremble and his head whirl with dizziness, to 
have the balloon-like prospect which the sum- 
mit presents. ‘The Khine, for many miles is 
seen coursing its way to the north, through 
luxuriant fields. The Black Forest on the 
east, for a great distance, bounds the horizon, 
while the whole city lies like a village under 
your feet. ‘The deep door portals or tympans 
have an immense amount of carving, repre- 
senting not only the aposiles, the eucharist, 
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the crucifixion, the resurrection, but fanciful 
scenes like the day of judgment. 
The clock, however, is the most remarkable 


thing connected with the old minster, It is a 
complete astronomical almanac, from which 
you can read the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, and the various phenomena which they 
exhibit. It has three departments. The first 
is astronomical; showing, beside the time of 
day, the rising and setting of the sun, the 
changes of the moon, and through the array 
which it moves, it exhibits the mean tropical 
revolution of all the planets which are visible 
to the naked eye. It also indicates the true 
and siderial time, and calculates eclipses. It 
has a celestial globe, showing the precession 
of the equinoxes, the ascension and declination 
of the sun or moon, at true time and given 
places, Indeed, almost any astronomical pro- 
blem which a professor can solve in his study, 
will be found indicated upon some one of the 
numerous faces of this wonderful piece of 
mechanism, 

The second department of this clock is 
ecclesiastical, showing the fasts and holidays 
of the Catholic Church. 

The third office of the automaton time cal- 
culator is a moral and religious one. A moral 
lecture on the brevity of human life is read 
every time the clock strikes. At 12 at noon 
the exhibition is more complete. We left our 
regular route on the German side, and passed 
over from Kehl, some three miles, to be pre- 
sent at this exhibition. To avoid the vexation 
of having our baggage overhauled at the cus- 
tom-house, we left it on the opposite side of 
the river, and had time to see the minster from 
bottom to top before the hour of 12 arrived. 

At ten minutes before the appointed time, 
some fifty eager tourists were in the southern 
wing of the building, watching the critical mo- 
ment when this inanimate lecturer should 
commence. ‘There was a small bell hung in 
a conspicuous place in the front of the clock. 
Underneath this there was a revolving hori- 
zontal wheel, upon which stood, concealed 
from view, four small images, personifying 
childhood, youth, manhood, and old age. At 
every quarter of an hour one of these images 
come in sight, and strike the bell. ‘The first 
quarter is struck by childhood, the second by 
youth, the third by manhood, and the fourth 
by old age, while the hour is struck by death, 

During all this, there is a little genii who 
stands just below, turning in rapid succession 
his hour-glass. Just as the minute hand ar- 
rived at twelve, a signal note was given ; im- 
mediately there appeared death, an image very 
like “ Time in the Primer,” holding in his 
hand, instead of a scythe, a human thigh- 
bone ; with this he began deliberately to strike 
the bell. With the first blow there came out 
upon a platform one of the twelve apostles; 
the Saviour in a diminished size was in a 
fixed position, in front of him, as he appeared. 
This apostle turned around and bowed to him 
—turned back and proceeded on, while the 
Saviour waved his hand in token of appro- 
bation. 

At each successive stroke, one of the apos- 
tles appeared in the same manner; on the 
third stroke, a golden-feathered cock, who sat 
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perched upon the summit of the clock, some 
twenty-five feet from the floor, began to nestle 
his wings, soon commenced flapping, and 
stretched out his neck, and crowed with a 
voice in perfect imitation of a young chanti- 
cleer, At the striking of six and nine he 
repeated the same. ‘The apostles moved on 
in a deliberate manner, paying adoration as 
they passed the Saviour, and receiving the 
waving of his hand, until Judas the last came, 
when all tokens of approbation were withheld 
by the Saviour. Underneath this exhibition 
sat Jupiter upon his throne; an incongruous 
figure, one would suppose to be grouped with 
the Saviour and his apostles; his chariot is 
said to make a circuit once a century. 

One would hardly expect to be made seri- 
ous by any exhibition of this kind; and yet 
when you remember that fifteen or twenty 
generations have passed away since the walls 
which surround you were reared, and see with 
what rapidity youth follows childhood, man- 
hood youth, and old age manhood, while death 
follows immediately in the rear, you feel that 
you are surrounded by Philip’s servants, cry- 
ing in your ear, “* Remember thou art mortal.” 
This clock, instead of being cloistered and 
seen but one hour in the day, ought to stand 
on some conspicuous tower in the busy part 
of the city, to preach to the careless multitudes 
of the street. The artist of this stupendous 
work of genius was Mr. Schwilgue, a distin- 
guished mechanician of Strasburg. He com- 
menced it in June, 1838, and completed it at 
the end of the year 1842. Clock-making was 
formerly a great business in this region, and 
for many years the entire supply of the low 
countries, and even Britain to some extent, 
was monopolized by pedlars from this section. 
Connecticut competition has now, however, 
ruined their trade.—Correspondence of the 
Congregationalist, 





THE WINE-PRESS. 


The following description of the manner in 
which the juice is expressed from grapes, for 
making wine, is extracted from a recent vol- 
ume of Travels in France, entitled “ Claret 
and Olives.” At first it might be supposed 
that its reading would serve to diminish some- 
what the gusto with which the wine-bibber 
sips his favourite liquor; but a moment's re- 
flection will suffice to show that there is no- 
thing in it that need affect him; the article 
which bears the name of “ wine” being gene- 
rally concocted of materials that never had 
any affinity with the vine. Hard cider, log- 
wood, sugar of lead, and brandy, whatever 
else may be urged against them, are guiltless 
of any contamination with the feet of those 
who tread the wine-press.—Eb, 


The wine-press, or cuvier de pressoir, con- 
sists, in the majority of cases, of a massive 
shallow tub, varying in size from four square 
feet to as many square yards. It is placed 
either upon wooden trestles or on a regularly 
built platform of mason-work under the huge 
rafters of a substantial out-house, Close to it 
stand a range of great butts, their number 
more or less, according to the size of the vine- 
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yard. “The grapes are e flung by tub and cask. 
fulls into the cuvier. The treaders stamp 
diligently amid the masses, and the expressed 
juice pours plentifully out of a hole level with 
the bottom of the trough into a sieve of iron 
or wickerwork, which stops the passage of 
the skins, and from thence drains into tubs 
below. Suppose, at the moment of our arri- 
val, the cuvier for a brief space empty. The 
treaders—big perspiring men, in shirts and 
tucked-up trousers—spattered to the eyes with 
splatches of purple juice, lean upon their 
wooden spades, and wipe their foreheads. 
But their respite is short. The creak of an- 
other cart-load of tubs is heard, and immedi- 
ately the wagon is backed up to the broad 
open window, or rather hole in the wall, above 
the trough. A minute suffices to wrench out 
tub after tub, and to tilt their already half- 
mashed clusters splash into the reeking pres- 
soir. Then to work again. Jumping with a 
sort of spiteful eagerness into the mountain of 
yielding, quivering fruit, the treaders sink al- 
most to the knees, stamping and jumping, and 
rioting in the masses of grapes, as fountains 
of juice spurt about their feet, and rush bub- 
bling and gurgling away. Presently, hav- 
ing, as it were, drawn the first sweet blood of 
the new cargo, the eager tramping subsides 
into a sort of quiet, measured dance, which 
the treaders continue, while, with their wooden 
spades, they turn the pulpy remnants of the 
fruit hither and thither, so as to expose the 
half-squeezed berries in every possible way to 
the muscular action of the incessantly moving 
feet. 

This process of wine-making is universal 
in France, with the exception of the cases of 
the sparkling wines of the Rhone and Cham- 
pagne, the grapes for which are squeezed by 
mechanical means, not by the human foot, 
Now, very venerable and decidedly pictur- 
esque as is the process of wine-treading, it is 
unquestionably rather a filthy one; and the 
spectacle of great brown horny feet, not a whit 
too clean, splashing and sprawling in the bub- 
bling juice, conveys at first sight a qualmy 
species of feeling, which, however, seems only 
to be entertained by those to whom the sight 
is new. I looked dreadfully askance at the 
operation when I first came across it; and 
when I was invited—by a lady, too—to taste 
the juice, of which she caught up a glassful, a 
certain uncomfortable feeling of the inward 
man warred terribly against politeness. But 
nobody around seemed to be in the least 
squeamish, Often and often did I see one of 
the heroes of the tub walk quietly over a dung- 
hill, and then jump—barefooted, of course, as 
he was—into the juice; and even a vigilant 
proprietor, who was particularly careful that 
no bad grapes went into the tub, made no ob- 
jection. When I asked why a press was not 
used, as more handy, cleaner, and more con- 
venient, I was everywhere assured that all 
efforts had failed to construct a wine-press 
capable of perfSrming the work with the per- 
fection attained by the action of the human 
foot. No mechanical squeezing, | was in- 
formed, would so nicely express that peculiar 
proportion of the whole moisture of the grape 
which forms the highest flavoured wine, The 
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manner in which the fruit was tossed about | 
was pointed out to me, and I was asked to| 
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| poorly, and wearing away under the weak- 
/Nesses attendant on approaching age. On 


observe that the grapes were, as it were, | Second- day morning, left Peter Price’ s, and 
squeezed in every possible fashion and from | rode thirty-four miles over the hills of Gla- 


every possible side, worked and churned, and morganshire. 


mashed hither and thither by the ever-moving | 
toes and muscles of the foot. As far as any 
impurity went, the argument was, that the 
fermentation flung, as scum, to the surface, 
evcry atom of foreign matter held in suspen- 
sion in the wine, and that the liquid ultimately 
obtained was as exquisitely pure as if human 
flesh had never touched it. 


— Sao 


For ‘* The Friend.’ 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 


(Continued from page 5.) 


From Neath, William Jackson went on the 
following Third-day to Swanzey, where on 
Fourth-day, he attended their week-day meet- 
ing. In the evening he held a public meeting 
for the inhabitants generally. He says, “In 
both these my mind was opened to labour in 
the love of the Gospel. The last was the 
most relieving. On Fifth-day morning return- 
ed to Neath, and attended their week-day 


meeting, | hope to some edification to myself 


and others present, although the number was 
small. Indeed, the number to a meeting is 
very few throughout Wales, as well as in 
many parts in England. On Sixth-day, rode 
to Carmaerthen, thirty-two miles, and on Sev- 
enth-day, to Haverford West, thirty-one miles 
and slept at Owen Reese’s. On First-day, 
attended their meeting to some satisfaction, 
seven members of the meeting present. Rode 
eight miles to Milford, and attended that meet- 
ing at six in the evening, but to little relief. 
Slept at Daniel Starbuck’s. Here several 
families lived that came from Nantucket. On 
Fourth-day, attended their Monthly Meeting 
and I may say I have had a long journey to 
see them, to little purpose. I left them on 
Fourth-day afternoon with a heavy heart, and 
went to Haverford West. Next day went to 
Carmaerthen, and had a meeting that evening 
after riding thirty-one miles, There is but 
one member of our Society lives in this town, 
and he is a poor labouring man, who came in 
by convincement. He opens the meeting- 
house doors and windows every First-day, 
and sits there alone, excepting at times one 
female who walks with crutches, comes and 
sits with him. ‘The meeting proved an open, 
relieving time, and I had to admire the works 
of Him, who binds the winds as it were in his 
fist, and commands them to blow only when 
and where he pleases. It appears as if those 
who are the natural offspring in the Society, 
for want of duly prizing their birthright and 
privileges, would be excluded, through giving 
way to high-mindedness, and mixing with the 
contaminating spirit of the world, which leads 
to despising the simplicity there is in the 
Truth. On Sixth-day, went to Peter Price’s, 
who had been so kind as to go this journey 
with me, and not only so, but as my horse 
was not fit to travel, took his own and his 
chaise. [Riding in this way was] a great 
easement to my body, which is often but 


,| morning, the 19th of Filth month. 





The tops of many of them 
were white with snow, although it was the 
|sixth day of the Fifth month, “Slept at Rich- 
ard Hertford’s, On Third-day, rode sixteen 
miles to Pontypool, and had a meeting there 
that evening at five o’clock. Being a rainy 
evening, but few people came. ‘There are but 
about six or eight members; at the meeting 
there were upwards of twenty. On Fourth- 
day, rode thirty miles to Ross, and had a 
meeting at six o'clock. This was large, and 
though they were a long time in collecting, it 
proved a solid meeting. On Fifth-day, rode 
to Gloucester, sixteen “miles. Hada meeting 
in the afiernoon witha few. [There was] one 
member and three women. Kode seven miles 
to Painswick, and had a meeting there on 
Sixth-day. Was at Daniel Roberts’s, a de- 
scendent of old John Roberts. His wife is a 
daughter of Jonah Thompson. On Seventh- 
day, had a meeting at Wadsworth, but the 
men are so employed they did not come,— 
[except] two young men and a lad. Went to 
Cirencester, and slept at Thomas Brown’s, a 
brother-in-law of Mary Jeffery’s. On First- 
day, attended their meetings to good satisfac- 
tion. On Second-day, rode to Faringdon, 
This forenoon ride so much overcame my 
weekly constitution, as to disable me from 
going further till next morning. Thence on 


,| Third-day, to Shillingford, and had a meeting 


on Fourth-day morning; thence to Henly; on 
Fifth-day rode to High Wycombe, twelve 
miles, [where I] rested myself, and dined 
with and at my old friend Ady Bellamy’s. 
Thence rode fourteen miles to Uxbridge, and 
on Sixth-day, to my friend George Stacy’s, at 
Hempstead, where I rested until First-day 
Went to 
Peel meeting, morning and afternoon, Slept 
at Joseph Smith’s, to be convenient to the 
Yearly Meeting. On Second and Third-days 
[was held] the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, On Fourth-day, the Yearly 
Meeting for discipline, which continued by 
adjournments until the 31st, and ended with a 
sitting of the Select meeting at four that even- 
ing, alter the other [meeting had] concluded, 
During these ten days, | was at divers of the 
meetings for worship. At Radcliff, on Sixth- 
day, the 25th,—at Devonshire-house in the 
morning, and Grace-church street house in the 
evening of First-day, the 26th,—at Southwark 
on Fourth-day, the 29th,—at Westminster on 
First-day morning, the 2nd of Sixth month,— 
and at Peel in the evening,—and through the 
extendings of holy help, 1 was enabled to re- 
lieve my mind both in meetings for worship, 
and those for discipline, of that which came 
before it, and,which prest as a duty to leave 
among the assemblies, Yet the very great 
propensity there is for speaking, made me 
more cautious of taking up time, feeling a ne- 
cessity of being an example of silence, as well 
as speaking. When one has cast their mite 
into the common stock, it is needful not only 
to get into, but to keep in the resignation and 
patience. Herein I have been instructed by 


| many years’ experience. I have seen that 
| some for want of getting here, and knowing 
the power of Truth thoroughly subject them, 
have missed their reward ; and by letting their 
own wills get up, and being tenacious for their 
sentiments and judgment to have place, have 
hurt the cause they have wished to promote, 
and have been the occasion of long and tire- 
some debates, and after all [things have] been 
no nigher to the right than when they set off. 
Oh these meetings for discipline! were they 
held and maintained in the wisdom and power 
of God, the active members knowing their 
own wills subjected by his will, and only mov- 
ing as he moves them either to speak or to be 
silent, what schools of instruction they would 
be both to the youth and those more advanc- 


ed! [am now arrived to the 59th year of 


my age, and find I am but a learner, and had 
need of daily instruction myself, 

** Having no prospect of being at another 
Yearly Meeting here, I mentioned it to the select 
meeting, who united in giving me something 
back to my Friends at home, in return for 
my certificate. [My certificate from home had 
been] a great strength and comfort to me,— 
the feeling manner in which it was worded,— 
the desire [expressed] for my safe stepping 
along, and preservation, with their near unity 
and concurrence with me and my concern, 
had endeared them to my best life; and so 
often as I heard it read in the course of my 
travels, it failed not to quicken, 

** On Second-day, the 3rd of Sixth month, 
I left London with J. R. and J., and Rachel 
Smith ; slept at William Dillwyn’s, and pack- 
ed up my matters there for embarkation, On 
Fourth-day, was at Grace-church street meet- 
ing, and in the evening at Plastow meeting. 
On Fifth-day, attended Tottenham Monthly 
Meeting, [afier which I] called and took leave 
of divers families.” 

Being not quite ready to embark, William 
again felt drawn into the country to visit 
meetings, attending many in his way to Ack- 
worth, “where he notes there was a very full 
school, 292 scholars. On First-day, the 30th 
of Sixth month, he was at Bradford. He 
mentions under this date, that since leaving 
London, his health had been so poor, that he 
had been unable to get to all the meetings he 
had desired to be at; and that he was disqua- 
lified by sickness from fulfilling his service in 
some where he was present. From Bradford 
he went to Rawden, attended the meeting, and 
returned to his comfortable quarters at Chris- 
tiana Hustler’s. 

(To be continued.) 





ane 

“My dear Friends,—Dwell in the everlast- 
ing seed of God, in which ye will feel life 
eternal, that never hath an end; and in that 
meet, and keep your meetings. And dwell 
together in the love and life of God, with 
which ye may all be filled; through which 
love ye may cover the multitude of sins, and 
answer the life of God in all; in which ye 
may feel the blessings of Almighty God, cov- 
ering you as with a garment. So live in the 
possession of the life, in which ye all will 
have unity and fellowship with God, and one 
with another. 
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‘¢ Dear Friends, exhort all your families at 
times and seasons, whether they be servants 
or children, that they may be informed in the 
Truth. For when ye were professors, many 
of you did exhort and instruct them in the 
form, when ye had not the power, and now 
being brought into the Truth, ye should be 
more diligent to exhort, admonish and instruct 
them.” —G, For. 


For“ The Friend.” 


SINCERITY. 


“He also shall be my salvation, for a hypocrite 
shall not come before Him.”—Jos xiii. 16. 


Very many are the blessings 
Cast around our pilgrim way, 
Kindly gicetings, love’s caressings, 
Cheer our hearts from day to day ; 
But of all the things we see, 
Loveliest is sincerity. 


Men may look with smiles upon us, 
Help us forward on our way, 

Give the grasp of seeming fondness, 
Chase the cares of life away ; 

But what kindness will it be 

If it lack sincerity. 


We could chaunt in glowing numbers, 
Words of love and deeds of fame, 

But the eye that never slumbers, 
Might deny them e’en a name; 

For His awful scrolls on high, 

Are records of sincerity. 


If we trust in Truth’s direction, 
Though distresses sore assail, 

We shall witness sure protection, 
While the hypocrites shall fail; 

Let our earnest wishes be 

For thy gifts—sincerity. 


Very simple may the dressing 

Of our guileless spirits seem, 
But if Jesus give His blessing, 

They will glow with purest beam; 
For each word and deed will be 
Shining with sincerity. 


Heavenly Father ! Truth immortal 
Is the herald of Thy throne,— 

And he opes its glitt'ring portal 
To the upright heart alone; 

For we cannot live with Thee 

If we lack sincerity. 


—oS—S—_— 


For “ The Friend.” 


Liberia Affairs and Prospects. 


From recent advices from Liberia, it appears 
that the prospects of the colony continue good, 
as will be seen by the following extract of a 

etter, written by one of its citizens: 


“We are getting along as well as usual. I think 
the spirit of industry and enterprise in the Republic 
is decidedly on the increase. 
of business are assuming a regular and systematic ’ ~~ , 
form. There are more improvements—the number of | as the steady aid of religious white people, to}1832, . . . 17611843, . . . 2,965 
houses now in progress of erection is greater, and the 





where. Their ease, and even elegance, excites the 
ambition of every aspiring emigrant, and he goes right of September, to consider measures for the education 
to work.” and elevation of the free coloured people."—D. News. 


for July, among other statistics of Liberia, states the . : 
inhabitants at 300,000, among whom about 7000 may at least had received a very decided check. 
be regarded as civilized. There are more than 2000 
communicants in the Christian churches, more than : ‘ 
1500 children in Sabbath schools, and 1200 in day Edward, from Calcutta, arrived here, brings St. Hele- 
schools, Communicants in the Missions on the Gold 


ee ee oe — _ = coust of Africa. Her officers report that no slaves 


000."—Jbid. 
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called to meet in Cleveland, Ohio, rm the 8th and 9th 





“ The barque Liberia Packet, Captain Chasen, forty- 


five days from Savannah, arrived at Monrovia, on the When we read the following, we felt cheer- 
15th of March, with 163 passengers.” — Ledger. 


ed with the hope that the dreadful traffic in the 


“ Statistics of Liberia-—The Missionary Magazine «hildren of Africa was drawing to a close, 


“ The Slave Trade—Boston, July 28. The ship 


na papers to June 13th. H. B. M. steamer Niger 
touched at St. Helena on her way home from the 


have lately been captured on the coast, and that the 
Slave trade appears at last to be effectually checked.” 
“ We learn from the Colonization Journal, for July, — se. 
that an expedition of coloured emigrants will leave | Shortly after, a different representation ap- 


New York for Liberia, on the Ist of October. Over . * . 
one hundred applications are already on the list, in- peared, that shows the indefatigable exertions, 


cluding a number from Michigan. An expedition the cunning and cupidity of those debased 
will sail from Norfolk, Va., early in November, and creatures who engage in the nefarious busi- 
nearly two hundred emigrants are expected to take ness, 
passage at that time. The collections for coloniza-| , : 
tion purposes, on or near the 4th of July, have been| “News from Africa.—Two steamers with 1000 
far more numerous this year than ever before.”—|Slaves lately got away from the Gallinas. A large 
Ibid. armed slaver, with ten guns and Spanish colours, is 
jreported to be cruising off the Gallinas. H. M. brig 
From another paper we learn that the Ken-| Crane, Lieutenant Bonham, had left Sierra Leone in 
tucky Colonization Society has issued an ad- pursuit, and returned on the llth July. On the same 


; ,| day, H. M. steamer Pluto left for St. Vincent’s, Cape 
dress in pamphlet form, to the free coloured Verde, to convey the English mails of the 15th of 


population of the State, setting forth in a for-| July to Sierra Leone. When cruising off Sherboro’, 
cible manner, the great inducements for them |a boat was seen in the river, painted like, and suppos- 
to emigrate to Liberia. The coloured people ita to belong to, one of our men-of-war ; she, however, 


cad : | turned out to belong to a slave vessel which passed the 
of Maryland were invited to hold a convention Crane at night, with 400 slaves, and got clear. The 


in Baltimore, with the view of considering Governor of Sierra Leone had received information of 
their present condition and prospects in jo. slaves being ready for embarkation within 10 


United States for education, to the amount of $50,.- 


community, and contrast them with the induce-| miles of Mrs, Lightbourne’s factory, in the Rio Pon- 
ments opened to them in Liberia, or any other | foe, witlt every P mae om 
country. What may grow out of their deli- 

berations time will unfold. But there would 
seem to be an increasing disposition to set the| up to public view, the abominations and the 
tide of emigration towards Africa, with greater |cruelties of trafficking in our fellow beings, 
sweep than it has yet rolled to their father-| candidates for immortality as well as ourselves, 
land. In this land there are many instances| yet Omniscience, who knows the hearts of all, 
of increased means among the coloured peo-|may carry conviction, and make hardened 
ple, for procuring the comforts and some of|sinners shudder, when these iniquities are 
the more extended accommodations of respect-| written before them, in characters they cannot 
able living ; but we should be glad to see them|deny or evade. If one soul is brought to re- 
more generally rise in a higher sense of the|pent and forsake the sin, we need not relax 
nature and effects of practical religion, and| nor regret the labour. 

taking their proper station as cultivated men —_—_— 

and women, who feel the design and the From The Annual of Scientific Discovery. 
object of their creation, and who by their ex- Progress of Science in 151, 

ample and improved talents, are giving their 
children an education calculated to enlarge} PROGRESS OF RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED 
their minds, and to elevate them entirely above ar 

the degraded feelings and views they seem to| A correspondent of the American Railway 
have of themselves, and of what they are des-| Times furnishes a statement of the progress of 
tined to be. Much effort has been made, and | railways in the United States, from 1830 to 
still is making, to give some of them suitable| 1851, which, with a correction or two, we 
school learning, and it has had its effect on| here subjoin :— 

them. As many have been subjected to the | years, Miles. Years. Miles. 
depraved state of morals, often existing among/1830, . . . 13|1841, . . . 2,505 
gangs of slaves, time will be required, as well|1831, . . . 1911842, . . . 2,688 





We may see but little effect from holding 


change the habits of the parents, and to culti-/1833, . . . 305|1844, . . . 3,474 


material better and more durable than any former pe- : : 
riod of our history could boast of. Late emigrants, vate and tutor their offspring. These labours 1834, . . . 456)1845, . . . 3,518 


I mean recently arrived immigrants, are more active should not be relaxed, A large coloured po- |1835, . . . 542 | 1846, . . . 3,885 
and contented than they were formerly. One cause |pulation is growing up in this country, and | 1836, « « « 839] 1847, . . . 4,369 
of this is the improvement everywhere manifest. For-| for their sakes, as well as for the peace and|1837, . . .1,155|1848, . . . 4,574 
— be all a ee ree order of the community, it is highly important | 1838, . . .1,889]1849, . . . 5,583 
meanly clad, and meanly housed, o 
dani the ambition of the newly arrived. Those they should have the benefits of proper re-| 1839, « © 0 AMOS T ICR, .. . 5,783 
they tuund here were so little in advance of them, that | Straint and training as far as it can be ap-|1840, . . .2,226]1851, . . 11,471 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railway was open- 


the distinction was as nothing. Things in this re-| plied. 
than a few, are living as comfortably as people any-| “A coloured people’s Mass Convention has been ed a distance of thirteen miles, December 28, 


spect are now somewhat changed. Families, more 
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1829 ; the South Carolina Railway, a distance | the town of Hoff. As it would have required | from it, the suspended wall of flowers will fol- 
a mountain of dirt to form an embankment, | low him, moving farther and farther from the 


of six miles, November 1, 1830; the Lake 
Ponchartrain, April 16; the Camden and Am- 
boy, a distance of seven miles, July Ist; and 
the Mohawk and Hudson, throughout, Sep- 
tember 24th, 1831. 





only a bridge was found practicable, One 


thousand dollars were offered to architects and | 


engineers, as a premium for the best plan. 
As none of the plans sent in were found prac- 


It is difficult to prepare a table, which, when | ticable, the committee made up one from them, 
published, will give the precise number of|and divided the premium among the competi-| ture or wall, and even hold a candle on the 


railways in operation, as every day adds to | tors, 


One engineer proposed to build the 


the number, and swells the grand total of| bridge in such a way that it would afford 


miles completed or in operation. 


NAVIGATION AND SHIP-BUILDING IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


ireal wall, and also, but very slightly, farther 
and farther from the observer. When the 
observer stands still, and the picture is sus. 
pended before him, he may stretch out his 
hand and place it on the other side of the pic- 


other side of it, so as to satisfy himself that 
the suspended paper wall stands between his 


comfortable dwellings for 6000 people, The} hand and himself. This is a true pseudosco- 
foundation of the bridge was laid in May, /|pic phenomenon, in which the nearest of two 


1846, 
stone being used in the foundation, There is 


The following statistics of the foreign and|a succession of arches one above the other, 


inland commerce of the United States, are de- 
rived from the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for 1850. 
foreign shipping was 854,254 tons; of inland 
navigation tonnage, 513,813 tons. In 1850, 
the foreign tonnage had arisen to 1,585,711 
tons, and the inland tonnage to 1,949,743. In 
1815, the foreign tonnage exceeded the inland 
60 per cent. Now, the inland exceeds the 
foreign 25 per cent.! .The “ registered ton- 
nage” has increased 700,000 tons; but the 
“ enrolled and licensed” tonnage has increased 
1,400,000 tons. The whole increase from 
1820 to 1850, (a period of thirty years,) is 
175 per cent. Now, the growth of population 
in that period is 130 per cent., proving the 
growth of commerce and navigation to be 
faster than that of the people. Among the 
most obvious causes of this fact is the intro- 
duction of steam navigation on the western 
rivers, The steam tonnage on all the western 
rivers exceeds 300,000 tons; but this had no 
existence in 1815, the period of comparison in 
the above table. 


THE LARGEST SHIP IN THE WORLD. 


The Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
England, are now constructing an iron steam- 
ship, of the following dimensions and power, 
viz.: length between the perpendiculars, 325 
feet ; breadth of beam, 43 feet ; depth, 32 feet. 
She will measure about 3060 tons, and will 
be propelled by four engines of the collective 
working power of 1200 horses ; will have feath- 
ering paddle-wheels, and a guaranteed average 
speed of 14 knots, equal to sixteen statute miles 
per hour. Some idea may be formed of the 
size of this gigantic vessel, when it is compared 
with that of some of the existing steamships 
most celebrated for their large size. She will 
be 51 feet longer than the Great Britain, 60 
feet longer than the largest of the Cunard 
mail-steamers, the Asia and Africa; and 150 
feet longer, and 500 tons larger, than a ship 
of the line of 120 guns. She is to run be- 
tween Southampton, England, and Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, a distance of 3100 imiles. It is 
estimated that she will make the passage in 
nine days. 


GIGANTIC RAILROAD BRIDGE IN GERMANY. 


One of the most gigantic and colossal 
bridges ever constructed, was recently opened 
for travel on the railroad between Leipsic and 
Nuremburg, Germany. In the construction 
of this road it was found necessary to carry 
the track directly across a deep valley, near 


having the appearance of colonnades when 
viewed from a distance. The bridge is 2050 


In 1815, the tonnage of| feet in length, and in the centre nearly 300 


feet high. 
nearly 150 feet in height, spring one from the 


It is built principally of brick, sand- | objects appears the most distant. 





“In looking attentively at this picture some 
of the flowers have the appearance of real 
flowers. In some the stalk retires from the 
plane of the picture; in others it rises above 
it; one leaf will come farther out than another ; 





At the centre, only two arches, of | one coloured portion, ved for example, will be 


more in relief than the blue, and the flower 


other—while upon the sides there are four|will then appear thicker and more solid, re- 


smaller arches, Part of the time, 2000 men 


sembling a real flower compressed, and devi- 


were employed upon it, and the work has|ating considerably from the plane representa- 


continued five years, costing over $3,000,000. 


(To be continued.) 
—— 
For ** The Friend.” 


Some Singular Phenomena of Vision. 
(Concluded from page 4.) 
“The subject of binocular vision,” says the 


tion of it as seen by one eye. All this arises 
from slight and accidental differences of dis- 
tance in similar parts of the united figures. 
If the distance, for example, between two cor- 
responding leaves is greater than the distance 
between two other corresponding leaves, then 
the two first, when united, will appear nearer 
the eye than the other two, and hence the ap- 


North British Review, “is by no means re-| pearance of a solid flower is partially given to 


stricted to the recombination of dissimilar 
plane pictures into the original solids which 
they represent. The union of stmz/ar pictures 
forms an interesting branch of binocular op- 


the combination, 

‘In surveying the suspended image another 
remarkable phenomenon often presents itself ; 
—a part of one of the pieces of paper, and 


tics, and has been treated of with great fulness | sometimes a whole stripe, from the roof to the 
by Sir David Brewster in the article ‘On the} floor, will retire behind the general plane of 
Knowledge of Distance given by Binocular|the image, as if there were a recess in the 


Vision.’ This class of phenomena are best 


seen by using a numerous series of plane fig- 
ures, such as those of flowers, or geometrical 
patterns upon paper hangings or carpets. 


wall, or rise above it as if there were a pro- 
jection, thus displaying on a large scale an 
imperfection in the workmanship which it 
would otherwise have been difficult to discover, 


These figures being always at equal distances | This defect arises from the paper-hanger hav- 
from one another, and almost perfectly equal |ing cut off too much of the white margin of 
and similar, the coalescence of any pair of| one or more of the adjoining stripes or pieces, 
them, effected by directing the optic axis to a} or leaving too much of it, so that in the first 
point between the paper-hanging and the eye,|case, when the two halves of a flower are 


is accompanied by the coalescence of every 
other pair. 


joined together, part of the middle of the flower 


If we therefore look at a papered | is left out, and hence when this defective flow- 


wall without pictures, or doors, or windows, |er is united binocularly with the one on the 
at the distance of three feet, and unite two of | right hand of it, and the one on the left hand 
the figures—flowers for example—at the dis-| united with the defective one, the united or 
tance of twelve inches from each other, the | corresponding portion being at a less distance, 
whole wall will appear covered with flowers| will appear farther from the eye than those 
as before, but as each flower is composed of| parts of the suspended image composed of 


two flowers united at the point of convergence | complete flowers. 


of the optical axes, the whole papered wall, 


The opposite effect will be 
produced when the two portions of the flowers 


with all us flowers, (in place of being seen, as|are not brought together, but separated by a 


in ordinary vision, at the distance of three| small space. 


We have, therefore, by means 


feet,) ts seen suspended in the air at the dis-| of this result, an accurate method of discover- 


tance of six inches from the observer. 


At first | ing defects in the workmanship of paper-hang- 


the observer does not decide upon the distance | ers, carpet-makers, painters, and all artists 


of the suspended wall from himself. It gene- 


whose profession it is to combine a series of 


rally advances from the wall to its new posi-| similar patterns, in order to form a uniformly 


tion, and when it has taken its place it has a} ornamented surface, 


very singular character. 
seems slightly curved, It has a silvery trans- 
parent aspect. It is more beautiful than the 
real paper, and it moves with the slightest 
motion of the head. If the observer, who is 
now three feet from the wall, retires farther 


The smallest defect in 


The surface of it}the similarity and equality of the figures or 


lines which compose a pattern, and any differ- 
ence in the distance of single figures, is in- 
stantly detected, and, what is very remarkable, 
a small inequality of distance in a line perpen- 
dicular to the axis of vision, or in one dimen- 
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sion of space, is exhibited in a magnified form, 
at a distance coincident with the axis of vision, 
and in an opposite dimension of space. 

“ A little practice will enable the observer 
to realize, and to maintain the singular bino- 
cular picture which replaces the real one. 
The occasional retention of the picture after 
one eye is closed, and even after both have 
been closed and re-opened, shows the influence 
of time over the dissolution, as well as over 
the creation of this class of phenomena. On 
some occasions a singular effect is produced, 
which is thus described by Sir David Brew- 
ster:—* When the flowers on the paper are 
distant six inches, we may either unite two siz 
inches distant, or two twelve inches distant. In 
the latter case, when the eyes have been ac- 
customed to survey the suspended picture, | 
have found, that after shutting and opening 
them, I neither saw the picture formed by the 
two flowers, twelve inches distant, nor the 
papered wall itself, but a picture formed, by 
uniting all the flowers siz inches distant! The 
binocular centre (the point to which the optic 
axes converged, and consequently the locality 
of the picture) had shifted its place, and instead 
of advancing to the wall, as is generally the 
case, and giving an ordinary vision of the 
wall, it advanced exactly as much as to unite 
the nearest flowers, just as in a ratchet wheel 
the detent stops one tooth at a time; or, to 
speak more correctly, the binocular centre 
advanced in order to relieve the eyes from 
their strain, and when the eyes were opened, 
it had just reached that point which corres- 
ponded with the union of the flowers szz inches 
distant.’ 

“The phenomenon of a suspended paper 
wall removed beyond the real wall, would be 
exhibited, could we fix the binocular centre on 
a point beyond the wall, so as to unite the 
flowers as before. The opacity of the wall 
does not permit this, but we may make the | 
same experiment by looking through transpa- | 
rent patterns cut out of paper, or metal, or a| 
particular kind of trellis work, or windows | 
with small lozenges; but the readiest pattern | 
is the cane bottom of a chair placed upon a 
table, the height of the eye, with the cane 
bottom in a vertical plane. If the observer, | 
pressing his two hands against the cane bot- | 
tom, directs his optic axes to a point beyond | 
the chair, or doubles the picture of the cane 
bottom till he unites the open patterns, as he | 
formerly did the flowers, he will then see the’ 
cane bottom suspended in front of the real | 
cane bottom upon which his hands press, and | 
which is absolutely invisible. He actually | 
Seels what he does not see, and sees what he | 
does not feel. If he feels the real cane bottom | 
all over, with the palms of his hands, the re- 
sult will be the same. No knowledge derived 
from touch, no measurement of real distances, 
no actual demonstration from previous or sub- 
sequent vision, that there is a real body which 
his hands touch, and nothing at all where he 
sees it, can remove or even shake the infalli- 
ble conviction of the sense of sight, that the 
cane bottom is where he sees it, and at the 
the distance at which he sees it.” 





——<——— 


‘** The only effectual antidote to self-love, is 


'love, through the ministry of a Friend, who 


to get the love of the Most High and of our|the 12th of Second month, 1835, under which 
neighbour firmly rooted in the heart; yet let | date she writes as follows :—*“ Read this morn- 
us ever bear in remembrance, that dependence ing in the family the 138th Psalm, which 
on our fellow creatures is as carefully to be | seemed applicable to my feelings. Under a 
avoided, as the love of them is to be cultivated.|sense of my great imperfection, an earnest 
There is only and alone the Divine Author of| prayer accompanied these words, ‘The Lord 
our existence with the beloved Son of His| will perfect that which concerneth me.” 
righteousness, on whom the principles of love} Her communications as a minister of the 
and dependence form but one duty.” Gospel were lively and acceptable, and we 
believe it was her care to wait for the renew- 
LYDIA CHALK. ed openings of the Spirit of Truth, by which 
A Testimony of Kingston Monthly Meeting, she was enabled to minister to our edification 
(Eng.) concerning Lydia Chalk, deceased, |*"4 comfort: her public offerings in prayer 


were marked with reverence and solemnity, 
This our beloved friend was the daughter! In the year 1836, she was married to our 


of Isaac and Lydia Sargent, and was born at| friend Thomas Chalk, and thus became a 
Grittleton, in Wiltshire, on the 26th of the| member of this meeting; with the unity and 
Sixth month, 1794, from which place the| concurrence of which she joined her husband, 
family removed in 1805 to the metropolis, and | at different times, in visiting the meetings of 
subsequently became members of Westminster | Friends in the Quarterly Meetings of Devon- 
Monthly Meeting. shire, Kent, London and Middlesex, and Sus- 
In giving forth a brief testimony to the|sex and Surrey. 
Christian character and Gospel ministry of| It was her endeavour to be faithful in the 
our departed friend, we may observe, that| performance of what she believed to be her 
she appears (by reference to her private me-| duty, and she was an example of diligence in 
moranda,) to have been much inclined in| the attendance of our religious meetings, often 
early life to indulge in music, and. other re-| uniting with her Friends on these occasions 
creations which tend to divert the mind from | whilst under the pressure of bodily weakness. 
serious reflection: but through the power of | She was earnestly desirous of promoting the 
Divine Grace she was drawn away from these | welfare of her friends, and the prosperity of 
hurtful gratifications, and was led to deny | the cause of Truth; and her conduct was cha- 
herself, take up the cross, and follow Christ.|racterized by watchfulness, humility, and 
In allusion to these things, she remarks :—| Christian simplicity. 
* When engaged in light and trifling amuse-| In the Eighth month, 1851, she took cold, 
ments my heart secretly accused me, and 1| which was succeeded by inflammation on the 
felt much wanting to make my pleasure com- | lungs; and although her disorder appeared at 
plete.” first to yield to the remedies administered, yet 
When about nineteen years of age, she was|she was convalescent but a short time; the 
favoured with a powerful visitation of Divine|complaint returned with increased violence, 
and her enfeebled frame gradually sunk under 
visited the tamilies of the Monthly Meeting of|it. During her illness she suffered much 
which she was a member. Respecting this|from acute pain and difficulty of breathing; 
visit she writes :—** The opportunity was one} but through the whole course of it she was 
which [ desire never to forget; I felt, as it| favoured with much calmness and composure, 
were, torn between earthly and heavenly at-| On one occasion, when suffering much pain, 
tractions, and whilst embracing this visitation | she supplicated, “Oh! heavenly Father, may 
of my heavenly Father’s love, | compared my-| it please thee to grant a little alleviation.” At 
self to a brand plucked from the burning ; and | another time she said, “ The Lord hath been 
Oh! how did I long for that purity of inward | merciful to a poor, unworthy, tribulated crea- 
life which | then beheld as altogether lovely.” | ture ;” and to those about her, “ How kind 
Although it appears that for some little time} and attentive you are to me; the Lord will 
after this, the enemy of her soul’s happiness| reward you, and [ desire you not to feel dis- 
succeeded in retarding her progress in the| couraged at my sufferings: it is not for us to 
right way of the Lord, yet it was not long be- | call in question the Lord’s doings: the pangs 
fore she was enabled to make a more complete | of the body are all | have to bear.” 
surrender of her heart and affections to her| To her husband she said, “* We now min- 
dear Lord and Saviour. gle our tears together, but I trust the time will 
Her first public appearance as a minister} come when we shall have to unite in a song 
was in the year 1827, when, after having spo- | of triumph 3’ and in some conversation with 
ken in that character on a few more select} him a few days before her departure, she re- 
occasions, she felt it to be required of her to| marked that she did not seem to have anything 
engage in vocal supplication in a meeting for| to speak of, but simple trust—trust in her hea- 
worship at Westminster. On this occasion) venly Father’s goodness and a Saviour’s love, 
she remarks :—* Although this offering was| ‘Two days before her close, during a time 
succeeded by something like the secret sweet|of great suffering, she was reminded that it 
evidence of acceptance, yet my mind was| was those who had come out of great tribula- 
deeply plunged into conflict, and the fear,|tion, whose robes were washed and made 
lest, having begun too soon the work might} white in the blood of the Lamb; she replied, 
be marred.” She continued, however, to| ‘I have thought much of that passage ;” and 
speak as a minister, much to the satisfaction | then supplicated, “ Heavenly Father, be pleas- 
of Friends, and was acknowledged in that|ed to help me; and help those who have the 
capacity by Westminster Monthly Meeting, on | care of me.” 
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On the day of her decease she said to those 
about her, “I wish you all to know that I can| 
say, ‘1 am ready’—I believe that through the | 
merits of my Redeemer an entrance will be 
granted me through the pearl gates.” A peti-| 
tion having been offered that her heavenly 
Father would graciously support and ‘sustain 
her until He should be pleased to say “it is 
enough ;” she addded, after a pause, ‘* Great 
and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty, just and true are thy ways thou King 
of Saints,” and then said, “ All things are 
ready—there is nothing in the way.” 

She died on the 26th of the Tenth month, 
1851, aged about fifty-seven years, having 
been an acknowledged minister about seven- 








teen years. Her remains were interred in 
Friends’ burial-ground at Kingston, on the 2d 
of Eleventh month ; and we are comforted in 
the belief, that through the love of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, her spirit has been 
permitted to enter into his kingdom of eternal 
rest and peace. 





THE FRIEND. — 





NINTH MONTH 25, 1852. 








We can hardly take up any of the daily 
newspapers, without having our feelings shock- 
ed with narratives of some outrageous deed of 
violence, committed by men, and sometimes 
even by women, either in sudden bursts of 
anger, or with evidence of more deliberate 
malevolence. Making due allowance for the 
multiplication of population, and the greater 
facility with which the circumstances of these 
acts are now discovered and made public, we 
may perhaps indulge the belief that the stand- 
ard of morality has not been lowered in our 
country since the times of our fathers; but yet 
we must confess that crime in all its varieties, 
is sadly rife among us. Robbery and murder 
are no longer occasional events, occurring 
with long intervals between, within the perlieus 
of large cities where vice is supposed to be 
concentrated to a focus, and startling the whole 
community by their novelty as well as their 
atrocity, but almost every day we hear of their | 
dreadful inroads on the peaceful and once se- 
cure and retired country residence or hamlet. 
Our courts of justice and our jails bear witness 
that the dread of punishment does compara- 
tively little towards deterring men from crime, 
or inducing them to square their conduct by | 
the rules of justice and humanity. 

These facts, while they awaken serious 
thoughts of the guilt and wretchedness which 
necessarily attach themselves to those who 
thus give way to the impulses of their inordi- 
nate passions, and clothe the mind with anx- 
ious forebodings of the retribution, which He 
who beareth long with a sinful people, doth 
yet in his own time inflict, should also have 
the effect of inducing every one who professes 
to be entitled to the name of Christian, to re- 
flect how nearly he is coming up in his every 
day conduct and conversation, to the perfect 
standard which is set forth in the Gospel of 
Christ. Every one is more or less influential 
for good or for evil. However narrow the 





|in his intercourse with whoever he might be 


| society, establishing on a permanent basis in- 
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circle may be in which we move, it most pro-| enough to 


remind us of our weakness and im- 


bably contains some one or more, who, while} perfections, we nevertheless rise above the 


they own the religious obligations resting upon 
them, and are far from being abandoned to 
pleasure or passion, are yet often in a kind of 


| equipoise between good and evil, and whom a 


small addition of weight turns either way 
for the time being. If not only our principles 
are firmly fixed, but in all our actions we 
strive to come up to the requisitions of the 
religion we profess, we shall, so far as we 
have attained thereto, bring the meekness, the 
gentleness, the purity of Christ to bear on 
such as these, as well as on all others with 
whom we associate, and it cannot but be felt 
and acknowledged by them, Every Christian 
is called to be a preacher of righteousness, 
Not that every Christian has a gift of the min- 
istry committed to him, but his life is to be a 
continued exemplification of the purity of his 
religion, and the power of his Divine Master 
to elevate him to the perfection which he re- 
quires, He thus bears a constant and power- 
ful testimony against the evil which is in the 
world, while he exerts an influence more or 
less direct, to check those who are running in 
the way of iniquity, and to draw them towards 
the enclosure where he dwells in safety. Is 
it not then the duty of every one of us, to ex- 
amine honestly whether he or she is thus 
living ’—whether in all our intercourse, not 
only with our fellow professors, but with the 
world at large, we are endeavouring to coun- 
teract the wickedness of the times, by a life of 
self-denial and purity? Are we in all things 
striving to show that our actions and judgment 
are in accordance with the commands of our 
holy Redeemer? 

The short but comprehensive rule laid down 
by our Saviour for the regulation of our con- 
duct towards each other, is applicable to all 
conditions and in all situations of life: “* What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you 
do ye even so unto them.” Did every one 
keep the great principle contained in this little 
sentence constantly in view, and allow it to 
adapt his speech to whatever subject might 
claim his attention, and to regulate his actions 


brought in contact, what a blessed change 
would it effect in the whole framework of 


dividual uprightness, and securing social hap- 
piness. Inseparably connected with this rule, | 
is another injunction from the same Divine 
Lawgiver: “ Forgive your enemies ;” equally 
calculated when carried into effect, to restrain 
and subdue the passions, and to rectify our 
conduct in our intercourse with the world, so 
as to promote the reign of peace and good- 
will. When acting in accordance with the 
first command, we need have no difficulty in 
awarding the exact measure of justice that is 
due to every one, in all our transactions with 
them; while the full influence of the latter, 
will not only prevent us from returning the 
pain which another may inflict upon us, but 
shut out from our hearts the propensity to 
brood over wrongs, and the desire to see those 
who have injured us recompensed by falling 
into trouble or contempt. If we strive to live 
in this disposition of mind, while we have 





selfish and sordid feelings that harrass the 
natural man, and escape a large portion of 
the trouble which makes life an unhappy con- 
test; while at the same time, we derive com- 
fort and support from a firm reliance upon 
that Almighty Protector, who has promised 
peace and deliverence to those who, by obedi- 
ence to his holy law, show that their trust is 
in Him alone. 

This trust in the great Disposer of events, 
whom we know to be omniscient as well as 
omnipotent, must inevitably be accompanied 
with patience, even under the most afflicting 
or the most provoking circumstances : because 
as we know that He is able to defend or suc- 
cour us whenever he sees the right time has 
come for our relief, we have nothing to do 
but calmly await the fulfilment of his will, 
cherishing and exhibiting those dispositions of 
mind that he has enjoined, and that are caleu- 
lated to alleviate and make easy those trials 
and calamities which we of ourselves are un- 
able to remove. 

Thus while “ every day’s report of wrong 
and outrage with which earth is filled,” loudly 
proclaims man’s proneness to eyil, and that in 
himself he is impotent for good, yet in the 
Gospel there is a full and free antidote for 
every ill; and it is the duty of all, especially 
of those who are making profession that they 
recognize its authority and are submitting to 
its restraints, té order their conduct in confor- 
mity with its benign precepts, and thus show 
forth its blessed fruits in their daily and hour- 
ly walk, so as to be made instrumental in 
bearing up the standard of Truth, against the 
wickedness that is passing over the land like 
a flood. Such as thus live, however humble 
their occupation, and however obscure their 
situation, are the salt of the earth, It is their 
righteous influence and example, and their 
secret fervent prayers, that prevent the whole 
body of society from becoming corrupt, and 
move our holy and most compassionate Crea- 
tor to withdraw not his blessings from a rebel- 
lious and ungrateful people. And if only that 
portion of nominal Christians which claim to 
be alive to the responsibilities of their high and 
holy calling, were in very truth the self-deny- 
ing soldiers of the Captain of Salvation, he 
would so gird them, and teach them to employ 
the weapons of his warfare, that they would 
be enabled to pull down the strongholds of sin, 
and more conspicuously promote the coming 
of that day, wherein “ the earth shall be filled 
with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea,” 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West-town, will meet i Philadel. 
phia, on Sixth-day, the 8th of next month, at 
7 o'clock, p.m. ‘The Committee on Instruc- 
tion, meet on the same day, at 4 Pp, M. 

The Visiting Committee attend the Semi- 
annual Examination of the Schools, to be held 
on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of the month. 


‘Tuomas Kinser, Clerk. 
Philad., Ninth mo, 25th, 1852, 
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